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ANOTHER CASE OF "OPEN YOUR MOUTH AND SHUT YOUR EYES 


Sir John A Macdonald 


One of the most important figures in Canadian history is 
Sir John A. Macdonald. Books about him were written by 
Creighton and Fowke. The first Prime Minister of Canada will 
always be a controversial figure in history. He is credited as 
being the Father of Confederation and one of the most influ- 
ential promoters of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(C.P.R.) 'Macdonald’s plans for the North West were many 
and varied. Among his dreams was the idea of a transcontin- 
ental railroad. If he could get this railway built from sea to 
sea, he would be assured of a united Canada and the worry 
of the United States taking over the North West would cease 
to exist. Macdonald did not seem concerned with those al- 
ready living in the North West, the Metis and the Indians. 


In Parliament, Macdonald ignored the Metis petitions 
from the North West. The petitions started in 1873, continu- 
ing to 1885, and even extended beyond that to 1911. 2 
Something must have been in the back of Macdonald's 
mind. Evidently he wanted settlers in the North West and he 
wanted them there as fast as possible but with the least 
amoung of trouble from one group of Aboriginal inhabitants: 
the METIS. 


He wanted this so much, in fact, that on February 23, 
1870, he stated in a letter that, 


“These impulsive half-breeds . . . must be kept down 
by a strong hand until they are swamped by the influx 
of settlers.” ° 


Considering that this was his view of the Metis in 1870, one 
can only imagine his view of them after the Red River Re- 
sistance and the Manitoba Act of 1870. 


When the Macdonald Government ran out of funds for 
the railway, he found a use for the Metis and Indians. His dis- 
like for these two groups is evident in this passage from a let- 
ter he wrote on July 28, 1884. He said, 


“In the North West we have certain uneasy elements to 
wit: The Farmers’ Union Agitators; 2. The French Half- 
breeds, advised by Riel; 3. The Indian element headed 
by such loafers as Big Bear and Piapot. The last — the 
Indian element — is not to be dreaded unless there is a 
white or half-breed rising. If this should ever happen, 


the Indians would be apt to joint any insurgent body.” * 


Macdonald's policy of ignoring Metis requests, as evi- 
denced by the ignoring of petitions, reached new heights in 
1885. The Metis ‘Bill of Rights’ was denied by Macdonald. As 
one author said, 


“.. . itis interesting to note that Sir John A. Macdonald 
boldly declared in the Dominion Parliament in March 
1885 that no North West ‘Bill of Rights’ had ever been 
Officially, or indeed in any way, promulgated so far as 
we know, and transmitted to Government. The Gov- 
ernment not only received the petition and forwarded it 
to the Colonial Office, but apparently acknowledged 
the receipt of the petition.” ° 


When Macdonald heard of the battle of Duck Lake, he 
saw the opportunity to save his Government and the C.P.R. 
The C.P.R. was broke with thousands of workers unem- 
ployed, and the public was not prepared to spend another 
dime on the C.P.R.. Macdonald would use the Metis strug- 
gles for land title against them. It is known that, 


“Macdonald suddenly realized that if he magnified the 
battle of Duck Lake out of all proportions into a major 
rebellion, he could scare the Canadian people and Par- 
liament into advancing the money necessary to com- 
plete the C.P.R. so that troops and supplies could be 
sent immediately to the North West.’ © 


In a letter to Governor-General Lansdowne, dated August 
31, 1885, Macdonald stated, 


“\Ne have certainly made it assume large proportions In 
the public eye. This has been done however for our 
own purposes, and | think wisely done.” 


Macdonald was indeed a man who thought wisely when 
needed. It would be many years before historians would dis- 
cover the great number of activities that Macdonald was in- 
volved in. The people of Quebec and the North West will 
remember to this day the words of Sir John A. Macdonald in 
regards to Riel: 


“He shall hang, though every dog in Quebec do bark in 
his favour.” 


Undoubtedly Macdonald will always be the most contro- 
versial Prime Minister that Canada ever had. 


The “Fathers” of 1885 


The Catholic Church has always been an important part of 
Metis life. When Riel returned to the North West in 1884 he 
tried to, 

“secure the influences of the Church in the support of 

his movement, but without success.”” | 


Thus it came to be that the Roman Catholic Clergy would 
prove to be a serious opposition to the Metis efforts for land 
claims. 7 In fact, 


“Father Andre believed that Riel ought not to have 
been allowed to cross the frontier,” ° 


meaning that Riel should not have returned to the North 
West. 

The relations between the Metis and the Church became 
very strained in September of 1884. In fact, 


“Relations between the Catholic Clergy and the mal- 
contents became more strained as time went on. 
Father Andre was branded as ‘a man sold to the gov- 
ernment, and discussions between Riel and the priest 
were marked by bitter passages.”’ * 


Soon the Church realized that they were losing the Metis, 
who looked upon Riel very highly. In September 1884, Bishop 
Grandin wrote, 


“The Metis spoke to me of Riel with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. For them he was a saint; | would say rather a 
kind ofa God.” ® 


As time progressed, Riel was soon under considerable 
mental strain. When Father Andre refused to give Riel per- 
mission to form a Provisional Government, he was out- 
raged. ° In amass given by Father Fourmond, to a church full 
of Metis, he condemned the resistance and threatened to 
withhold sacrements from any Metis who should take part in 
the uprising. Riel attacked him verbally when he heard this 
threat, saying, 


“You have transformed the pulpit of truth into the pul- 
pit of falsehood, politics, and discord, by daring to 
threaten with the refusal of the sacrements all those 


who would take up arms for the defence of their most 
sacred rights.” 7 
Riel’s followers were in a bind. 


“The religious sentiments of the Metis, and their tradi- 
tional acceptance of the moral direction of the mission- 
aries, could not be erased completely from their minds, 
even though their hearts responded to Riel’s appeal to 
their Metis blood and to their sense of nationalism.’ 


The Clergy tried to get another Metis, Charles Nolin, to 
win over the Metis from Riel, but Nolin lacked the charisma 
that Riel had. Riel, knowing that Nolin was on the side of the 
clergy, decided to arrest Nolin and thus deal a blow to his 
Clerical enemies. 


At this time Riel broke with the church to lead the Metis in 
a struggle for their rights. After this the issues between Major 
Crozier and Riel became more heated when they conferred 
between each other. The straw that broke the camel's back 
were the words of Lawrence Clarke. Clarke was supposed to 
be returning from Ottawa with an answer to one of the Metis 
petitions that was sent in to the Macdonald Government. He 
said to a group of Metis that the answer from the govern- 
ment was, 


“in the form of 500 Mounted Police who would 
suppress the whole half-breed agitation.” 


Soon after these famous words, the battle of Duck Lake 
was on and the 1885 Resistance began. 

After the battle of Batoche, Riel surrendered. At his trial in 
Regina, Riel was found guilty of treason and was con- 
demned to hang. On the morning of his execution he was 
with Father McWilliams and Father Andre. They proceeded 
to the gallows and when asked if he would forgive his 
enemies he said, 

“| would forgive them with all my heart as | would ask 

God to forgive me.’” 

Father Andre wept as he said the Lord’s Prayer with Louis 


Riel. They got as far as, 


“deliver us fromevil.. .” " 


Upper Left: Archbishop Antoine Tache, Manitoba Archives, 
Upper Right: Father Alexis Andre, Public Archives of Canada. 
Lower Left: Riel addressing jury. 


Lower Right: Father Fourmond, Archives Historiques Oblates, Ottawa 


William Henry Jackson 


William Henry Jackson had been called brilliant and 
insane all at the same time. He was the true fighter of rights, 
not only for the Metis, but also, the white farmers of the dis- 
trict of Prince Albert. A most misunderstood man, he was. 

William Henry Jackson was raised in the village of 
Wingham, in Huron County, Ontario. Will was born in 
Toronto on May 3, 1861. Will’s older brother, named 
Thomas Eastwood, was born in 1859, while his sister Cicely, 
was born in 1863. 

Religion was prominent in the Jackson Family and their 
household strictly forbade any smoking, drinking, or card 
playing. Thomas and Elizabeth, Will's parents, were very 
strong Methodists and often the whole family gathered 
around the piano to sing Methodist hymns and songs of the 
day. Elizabeth was an accomplished pianist, having studied 
music in England. 

Will’s education in his early years took place at home. His 
mother taught him at home because he had poor health up 
until he was 10 years of age. * Will concluded his schooling in 
Toronto by attending the University of Toronto at the age of 
17. He was involved at an early age in politics and his idol was 
William Lyon MacKenzie. MacKenzie was a journalist and 
organizer in the Upper Canadian Rebellion of 1837. 3 He was 
also the Mayor of Toronto and the grandfather of W.L. 
Mackenzie King. 

Will's university education was cut short when the 
Jackson Family moved to the Prince Albert area in the North 
West in 1881. The family business had failed in Wingham, 
and when Thomas “Eastwood” Jackson received a position 
as a pharmacist in Prince Albert, the whole family packed 
their bags. Will’s parents settled on a homestead some thirty 
miles east of Prince Albert and established a farm implement 
business in Prince Albert. 4 

It was in Prince Albert that Will became politically involved 
by learning the grievances of the farmers in the surrounding 
district. In his efforts to help the farmers in the area he set up 
a small editorial sheet and named it 7he Voice Of The 
People. ° After a few unsuccessful issues The Voice was dis- 
continued. Will's next move was to organize the farmers in 
the district. As a result of his efforts the Settler's Union was 
born. 

Jackson was soon to be the link between the English Half- 
breeds and the Metis. He also encouraged the idea of bring- 
ing Riel back from the States to deal with Macdonald and 
Lieutenant-Governor Edgar Dewdney. 


With the writing of petitions, messages, and letters, the 
movement was peaceful, exactly the way Riel and Jackson 
wanted it. Only when their backs were to the wall did they 
even think of armed resistance. 

Jackson's involvement in the movements of 1884-85 
prompted police to keep track of all of his activities. Will 
Jackson never suspected that the police were opening his 
mail. 

On March 18, 1885, Jackson was baptized in the Catholic 
Faith. ’ Riel, as godfather, named him Honore Joseph 
Jaxon. ® It was from this point that Riel and his followers be- 
lieved Will to be of unsound mind. Riel and members of his 
council decided to restrain Jackson and lock him up. 


“Will's attempts to escape were regarded as further evi- 
dence of insanity”. ° 


After the battle of Batoche, the prisoners that were de- 
tained there, were let go. Among the prisoners that were 
held, by the Metis, was Will Jackson. He was still held prison- 
er but this time by General Middleton and his army. Con- 
cerned about Jackson’s mind, Middleton appointed two 
physicians to examine him. Their consensus was that 
Jackson suffered from “‘Dementia.’’ '° Also, treatment under 
confined conditions was not possible. They suggested he be 
placed in an asylum for the insane. |n a trial in Regina which 
lasted one-half hour, the Jury acquitted Jackson on grounds 
of insanity. During the trial Will's own brother testified 
against him, stating, 


“from the time he was christened in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church he has been insane.’” "! 


In November of 1885, Jackson walked away from the 
insane asylum and made good his escape to the United 
States. While in the States, Will became a founding member 
of the Industrial Workers of the World Union. He was well 
established as an activist in the Chicago Federation of 
Labour. 

The last forty years of his life were spent in organizing 
various labour union movements throughout Canada and the 
States. Also an avid reader, he acquired a collection of books 
and periodicals with which someday he wished to establish a 
library for the North American Indians. '° 

William Henry Jackson died on January 10, 1952. 
Known to some as Honore Joseph Jaxon, he was a nearly 
forgotten man. A man with great influence and dedication to 
the rights and liberties of the Metis and citizens of the North 
West, he died in poverty, ill health and neglect. He was 90 
years old. 
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Left: William Henry Jackson, Gabriel Dumont Library. 


Right: Honore Jaxon, Gabriel Dumont Library. 


Upper Right: Elizabeth Jackson, mother of William Jackson, Gabriel 
Dumont Library. 
Upper Left: Thomas Jackson, father of William Jackson, Gabriel 
Dumont Library. 
Lower Left: William & Eastwood Jackson, Gabriel Dumont Library. 


Lower Right: Aimee Jackson, wife of William Jackson, Gabriel 
Dumont Library. 


Summary 


Macdonald, Tache, Fourand, Andre and Jackson all have 
their place in the history books. To say they did not figure 
prominently in Canadian history would be a falsehood. 

As with all people they had roles to play in their lives. 
Whether or not the roles were good or bad they still helped 
shape the outcome of the 1885 Uprising. 
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